INTRODUCTION
agreeable mood, is part of woman's training through the
ages. Her job is to manage households and to second men's
interests. Her position in life depends upon her art of
sympathy and good management, and for this reason women
are said erroneously to be more unselfish than men, whereas
it is only that in this matter their technique is more finished.
Their interest, unlike that of men, which is usually abstract
and mentally creative, is practical, domestic, tangible, and
realist. The woman's virtue is seen in Elizabeth's devotion
to her people and in her national domestic economy, derived
from her grandfather but in a feminine form.
She was a realist; we can never realise Elizabeth unless
we remember Mistress Quickly, the tangential and inconse-
quential ancestress of a long line of women including Jane
Austen's Miss Bates, innumerable women in Dickens, and
Miss Dorothy Saycrs' Miss Climpson. Mistress Quickly is
the best of them, together with her forerunner, Alice of Bath.
She almost forgets the main issue in her realisation of the
circumstances of it. She remembers that Sir John promised
to make her Lady Falstaff (a treat we should have enjoyed)
less well than she remembers that Mrs. Keech came in at the
time of the proposal for a mess of vinegar and a dish of
prawns. And when Sir John dies, she deduces his approach-
ing death from his nose, " sharp as a pen," his fumbling with
sheets and playing with flowers, his babbling of green fields.
This is circumstantial evidence; it shows absorption in
reality and the present moment. It is a uniquely feminine
quality. It very often prevents women from being governed
by a larger end, from concentrating and subordinating the
means to the end. But if it is combined, as it rarely is, with
the domination by a large thought, common in men, it pro-
duces rare genius. It adds richness and proportion to con-
centration, and it is one manifestation of intuition often
giving women a measure by which to judge rightly on a first
impression. They have registered almost unconsciously so
many little details of conduct and physiognomy. The fitness
of Elizabeth for her complicated and energetic England is
partly produced by her kinship with the realism and irrele-
vance of Mistress Qpickly. She retained the normal, the
commonplace, the homely sense of life along with her
greater-, more conspicuous qualities. We find her recom-
pensing a carter who commented upon the womanly indeci-
sion, the involvement in the moment, the forgetfulness of the
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